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SUMMARY 



This pilot project was concerned with vocational and citizen educa- 
tion in 9th grade social studies in the public schools of Lansing, 
Michigan. Its objectives included: the development of curricular 

materials designed to provide students with a basic understanding of 
the nature of human society aa a framework for considering the work 
and citizen roles, the use of such materials and varied pedagogical 
techniques to bring about change in social attitudes basic to effective 
citizenship, and the comparison of the current, conventional program 
to that of the experimental one in order to ascertain any differential 
merits . 

As a pilot study, this research sought ultimately to determine 
whether there was sufficient evidence in support of the experimental 
program to justify carrying out a more rigorous and comprehensive study 
regarding comparative effectiveness. The experimental program developed 
was one in which students were introduced to the world of work and the 
spheres of the citizen within the broad context of "man and society." 

The work role and the citizen role were presented as parts of a uni- 
versal and collective response of man to shared problems. Kay con- 
cepts such as culture, group, and role were developed as students ex- 
amined several societies, culminating with U.S. society. Called a 
"comparative cultures approach," this orientation focused upon social 
problems shared by all men and upon how socio-cultural factors give 
rise to similar and dissimilar solutions. 

The research design of the study was one in which the experimental 
program developed and the conventional program currently employed in 
9th grade social studies were treated as independent variables. The 
primary dependent variable was a set of attitudes considered basic to 
citizenship behavior. Several other instruments were adapted and/or 
developed to provide either additional measures pertinent to some 
notions derivable from the research rationale or information more 
generally useful to the teachers and researchers. 

The study was carried out during the 1965-66 school year. Forty- 
four students were subjected to the experimental program, 50 to the 
conventional (traditional) program. Interpretation of the findings of 
the study focused upon the consistency in the direction of the evidence 
provided by the several instruments employed. 

The data yielded by those scales designed to measure attitudinal 
change pertinent to citizenship behavior gave evidence of relevance 
of both the experimental and conventional programs to this dimens ion * 

While certain internal variations on several of these scales posed 
questions as to the comparative effectiveness of the two programs, results 
were interpreted to be of sufficient significance to provide support for 
the argument that a more comprehensive and rigorously executed investi- 
gation, following the leads of the pilot study, was justified. Added 
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weight to this tentative conclusion was provided by data from a social 
distance scale. This evidence favored the experimental over the con- 
ventional program with respect to increased acceptance of racial and 
nationality groups. 

Two sets of data were collected which did not directly bear upon 
the assessment of the comparative effectiveness of the two programs but 
which were obtained for other reasons. The instruments employed in these 
cases included a social studies test and an occupational aspiration scale. 
Two other measures thought possibly of relevance to the variables of the 
study were employed: one dealt with the student's self-concept of 

academic ability * the other with self-identity. In the case of the 
latter two instruments data provided by them gave no confirming evidence 
suggesting any differential effectiveness between the experimental and 
conventional programs. 

In several different ways the students evaluated the programs. 

These subjective judgments clearly indicated that the experimental 
program was the more interesting if not the more rewarding. In addition* 
the students* for the most part* indicated they felt that the experimental 
program was more successful in achieving specified goals in 9th grade 
social studies. On these and other bases it was concluded that the 
experimental program was attractive to students with talents and interests 
covering the spectrum characteristic of average 9th grade social 
studies class; i.e.* the experimental curriculum seemed to be appro- 
priate to a mixed class composed of students of varying achievement 
and learning rates. All in all* the results of the pilot study were 
considered sufficiently promising to warrant the recommendation that 
a more comprehensive study be initiated. 




INTRODUCTION 



In the Fail of 1967 approximately 2,100 students were enrolled in 
9th grade social studies in the public schools of Lansing, Michigan. 
Spanning the entire year and required of all students, the framework of 
this offering was developed by a teacher’s committee and distributed 
to teachers with the approval of the Lansing Board of Education. As 
described in the Curriculum Guide : Junior High School Social Studies 

(14), this course deals with vocational guidance and citizen education 
with the broad goal of assisting youth to become active and effective 
members of society. The guidance emphasis involves psychological 
testing, and studies of particular occupations approached in the ways 
conventionally employed in vocational guidance. In the case of civics, 
the emphasis is upon study of the structural aspects of local, state, 
and federal government. 

The Curriculum Guide describes a 9th grade social studies program 
that would strike a familiar cord among teachers throughout the country. 
Its similarity with other programs reflects the fact that secondary 
schools have long, recognized and accepted their responsibilities in the 
general areas of vocational guidance and citizen education and have 
developed offerings accordingly. However, recent interest in these 
fields has greatly increased, and new perspectives are being brought to 
bear upon these areas. One such effort is presented in this report. 



The Problem 



Educators are expressing increasing concern as to the adequacy of 
conventional approaches to vocational guidance and citizen education 
in the public schools of today. This concern finds its expression at 
all levels— 'local, state, and national. Issues which are presented in 
this context can be related to two fundamental questions: does not 

the rapidly changing nature of American society require new approaches 
to vocational and citizen education, and cannot the social sciences 
effectively play a greater part in such approaches? These are impor- 
tant questions, for while it is one thing to observe that student 
response to the traditional social studies courses generally is, at 
best, less than enthusiastic, it is another thing to assert that 
this lack of response is related to educators' failure to devise 
alternative approaches, employing new methods, drawn from a variety 
of fields which more adequately reflect thcf realities of contemporary 
society, and which better meet student needs. 



It is fortunate that the Lansing Public Schools place curriculum 
within the context of "process.” This is to say that the concept of 
curriculum is viewed as dynamic, one in which content and pedagogical 
methods are to be viewed as always open to examination and modifica- 
tion. Not the least important reason for holding to this concept of 
flux is the recognition of the responsibility of the school system 
to ever press for new ways in which to more effectively provide for 
educational experiences relevant to the changing nature of our society 
and to develop more appropriate instructional approaches to this end. 

It is this experimental posture that has made the effort reported here- 
in possible. Specifically, we are reporting the results of a pilot 
project designed to evaluate the effectiveness c£ an alternative 
approach to the broad objectives relating to vocational and citizenship 
education with which 9th grade social studies in the public schools of 
Lansing, Michigan is concerned. This pilot study has as its three 
major concerns: the development and use of instructional content to 

provide students with a basic understanding of the nature of human 
society as a framework for considering the work and citizen roles, the 
use of such instructional content and varied pedagogical techniques in 
order to bring about change in social attitudes basic to effective 
citizenship, and the comparison of the current, conventional approach 
to that of the experimental one in order to ascertain any differential 
merits. In stating these objectives it is appropriate to emphasize that 
this investigation constitutes a pilot study. Thus, we underscore the 
modest purpose of the research: namely, to collect and analyze data that 

will provide a basis for ascertaining whether or not a more comprehensive 
study should be carried out. The researchers, of course, accept this re- 
sponsibility of bringing to the design and execution of their study 
that degree of rigor necessary for this purpose within the limits of 
support available. 

Of course the research reported in this study was conceived on 
the basis of certain premises. The researchers felt that current 
vocational and citizenship education generally suffers from a lag 
with respect to the realities of contemporary society. This lag is 
believed to be attributable to the phenomenal acceleration in the 
complexity of society and in the kaleidoscopic array of social problems 
which seem to be of ever-pressing intensity. Another belief held, while 
not directly examined in this study, was that current, conventional 
approaches may be having limited impact upon the future behavior of 
students as they actually approach and become parts of the worlds of 
work and citizenship. And perhaps the most fundamental premise of 
this study was that the postulated inadequacies of conventional 
approaches to vocational and citizenship education are due to the lack 
of an integrated framework and a socially meaningful perspective nec- 
essary for most effectively approaching these areas. 

Thus, the fundamental objective of the research reported here- 
in was to develop and test one framework which would provide both 
integration and relevancy and to demonstrate that such an orienta- 
tion would do, overall, a more effective job with respect to 
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achieving objectives of 9th grade social studies in the Lansing Public 
Schools. The approach developed and implemented was one in which the 
individual students see the world of work and the spheres of the 
citisen within the broad context of "man in society." In such a 
perspective the work role and the citizen role are pretented as parts 
of a universal and collective response of man to shared problems. 

This general framework was illuminated by a more detailed understanding 
of such central concepts as culture, group, and role within the con- 
text of the study of several societies, culminating with some examination 
of our own society. This employment of what is called here a "compara- 
tive cultures approach" is one of the major innovations of the experi- 
mental program. The approach focuses attention upon the universal problems 
shared by all men and how socio-cultural factors give rise to similar and 
dissimilar solutions to these problems. At the same time the comparative 
approach permits identification and analysis of those problems which 
are more or less unique to a given society. The approach was employed 
on the assumption that it would be most likely to stimulate students 
to examine what they believe about social man and human society, why they 
believe what they do, and what the consequences of these beliefs are-- 
for themselves and for thej.r society. Underlying this assumption was 
the conviction that students 1 examination, at least initially, of the 
nature of other societies might lead to a more adequate and objective 
consideration of their own. This is to say that it was believed that 
students in general, because they are so enmeshed in their own culture, 
find it hard to achieve the detachment required to adequately understand 
the nature of their own society and their roles therein. . To identify 
general problems in other societies, to develop the analytical tools 
necessary to understand those problems, and to analyze those problems 
with such tools was considered to be an excellent way of preparing for 
an examination of their own society. 

Finally, it vas thought that the experimental course would con- 
stitute an appropriate foundation for students in future social 
studies courses. In addition it was believed that it would provide 
a social science vantage point from which subject matter in several 
other curricular areas could be fruitfully viewed. 



Background For The Study 



A review of innovations and experimentation in the areas of voca- 
tional and citizenship education may be found in Brubaker (9). Over the 
last decade much discussion has developed and numerous comments and 
recommendations have been made about what should be done in social studies; 
however, to our knowledge no other controlled research of a similar sort 
has been carried out. With respect to the study reported herein some 
general background information is of relevance. During the 1963-64 academic 
school year, Kay M. Howell, then a 9th grade social studies teacher at 
Pattengill Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan, was granted permission 
to explore with students in three classes some new ideas which 
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involved the introduction o£ social science concepts and materials in 
the teaching of vocational and citizenship education. This was a very 
limited effort dealing with selected facets of the 9th grade social 
studies program as defined by the Curriculum Guide . The students and 
parent response to this initial effort was sufficiently positive to 
lead Mrs. Howell to explore the feasibility of a pilot study based 
upon a more rigorously conceived experimental program. This possi- 
bility was explored with Dr. Wilbur Brookover, then Director of the 
Michigan State University Social Science Teaching Institute, 

Mr. Gary Fisher, Principal of Pattengill Junior High School, and 
Mr. Robert Chamberlain, then Director of Secondary Curriculum of the 
Lansing Public Schools. The idea of a pilot study was positively 
received by the latter three persons and the first phase of the 
endeavor, that dealing with the design of curriculum and the develop- 
ment of instructional materials, was initiated through a modest grant 
from the Social Science Education Consortium of Midwest Universities 
and by the Michigan State University Social Science Teaching Institute. 

At the same time a grant request was submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education for support of the pilot project during the. 1964-65 year. 

At that time the U.S. Office of Education replied that due to prior 
commitments they would be unable to fund the project for that year. 

Nonetheless, with support from the Social Science Education Con- 
sortium of Midwest Universities and the M.S.U. Social Science Teaching 
Institute during the 1964*65 year it was decided to continue developing 
and evaluating instructional materials and assessment instruments. 

During this period a graduate assistant with the Social Science 
Teaching Institute monitored the experiences of students with these 
materials and provided an informational base for subsequent efforts.* 

In June of 1965 the U.S. Office of Education indicated that they 
would be happy to reconsider the project submitted earlier. A re- 
vised proposal was submitted requesting funds to carry on a modest pilot 
project during the period 1965-66. In this revised proposal Mrs. Howell, 
then pursuing a Ph.D. program at Michigan State University , was identi- 
fied as co-director of the project along with Dr. Wilbur B. Brookover. 

The project teacher was identified as Mrs. Joyce McGraw, who had 
worked earlier with Mrs. Howell at Pattengill on the first phase of 
the experimental approach. The proposal was funded and the program 
was carried out during the 1965-66 academic year. 3 



METHODS 



The discussion of the methods employed in carrying out this 
research requires that we emphasize again the fact that this inves- 
tigation constitutes a pilot study. The significance of this fact 
lies in the rather modest nature of the fundamental purpose of the 
research: to collect and analyze data that will provide a basis for 
ascertaining whether or not a more comprehensive study should be 



carried out. While it is felt that the project was executed with 
rigor sufficient for this delimited purpose, the pilot natur * °, ± 

tte Study should always be kept in mind-both as the **{**!“* V* en 
of the investigators and as a condition stemming from the limiting 

factor of budgetary support. 



Research Design 



The ideal research design in terms of which the »«ucture of this 
investigation” was developed includes several components. Firab ’ ") ere 
is the universe to which we would hope results could be generalised. 
This wouU be all students in the Lansing Public Schools enrolled in 

the 9th grade in 1965. From this universe three samples ideally 
^™,ld be 8 drawn- the first would be a subset (A) which would not be 
«pJsed to ^ 9 th grade social studies experience; the second (B) 

would be a iJbset exposed to the conventional course; and the third 

(0) would be a subset which would be exposed to the e *P e ^"* * 
program. These samples would be drawn in such a way as reinsure 
representativeness-- taking into consideration both randomization.and 

stratification in the selection procedure. Pr ° r a estimates 
given to the size of the samples for purposes of making estimates 

about the values of certain population parameters. 

In addition, there are the independent variables in 
these samples would be treated. Thus sample A would receive no treat 
ment sample B would receive the conventional course treatment, and 
sample C would receive the experimental course treatment. Last would 
be the identification and measurement of dependent variables in te 
of the two time periods: pre-treatment and post-treatment. The 

analysis of data would be a comparative one in u ^f 8am ^* * 
be viewed as a control group for both samples B and C. The general 

hypothesis of the research would be that changes in ’"ZHtr^tion 
post-treatment measures of the dependent variables in the d £ e ®^°" 
desired would be greatest in samples B and C. Inadditionitwou 
be expected that with respect to indexes of direction, frequency, 
and TgnUude of change, changes in sample C (ex^ri^ntal trea msntj 
would be greater than those in sample B (conventional treatment). 

To speak of an ideal research design as we have in the P re ' 
ceding paragraphs i7"t7\inderscore well-known factors usually assoc- 
iated wUh educational research which require that compromises be 
mad» if investigation actually is to be carried out. There is e 
complexity of the system, the requirements of < e * isti "f 
pressed in terms of law and practice, the varied pro 

nating and directing collaborative efforts within an oro- 
setting and the like. In the design and execution of this P 0 

ject a number of deviations from the ideal were made. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the investigators strived for a design sufficiently 
rigorous to provide data in terms of which the i u ® tiFiab ^ lty °* 
larger study could be ascertained. It is believedthattheuUimate 
research design employed is sufficiently precise and methods 
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sufficiently rigorous to permit reasonable assessment as to the pp 
priateness of carrying out a more comprehensive study. Nonetheless, 
the methodological limitations of this study will be made explicit in 
order to place in better perspective findings and conclusions. 



Population and Samples 



It has been stated that the ideal research design for the kind of 
problem explored in this study would call for three s8 "P l8s dr ®" n * r °" 
the population universe. Inasmuch as the universe, ail ^ents in the 
Lansing Public Schools in the 9th grade. Is required to Mkesocial 
studies, this precludes a control sample, i.e. a group of 9th grade 
students exposed to no kind of social studies treatment, ^^wo re- 
maining samples are possible: one of students being exposed to the 

conventional program and one of students exposed to the experimental 

program. 

The selection of these latter two samples ideally would be such 
as to insure representativeness with respect to the relevant 
meters of the universe. Immediately one encounters certain difficulties 
in realizing this goal. First, a set of random samples drawn from the 
universe would yield a collection of students who, because of admin- 
istrative problems , could not be brought together for purposes of the 
research. The fact of the matter is that students within the universe 
are administratively stratified in terms of school districts, wi n 
those districts in terms of schools, and within those schools in 
terms of classes. Thus, one is more or less forced to begin by selec- 
ting samples from one or more specific schools. One possible approac 
to this problem would be to draw a sample of schools and then from 
within the schools samples of students such that the final samp es 
provide the most representative groups feasible. The same kind of 
sampling problem is involved with respect to the selection of teachers 
who would be involved in the research. Thus, all 9th grade social 
studies teachers within the Lansing Public Schools ideally would e 
designated as a universe from which a sample should be drawn. Those 
teachers selected in turn would be randomly distributed between the 
group of students to be treated conventionally and those to be treated 
experimentally. As with the selection of students, the selection of 
participating teachers presents the same kind of difficulties. 



As a matter of fact, the ultimate decisions in educational 
research with respect to these kinds of sampling issues are usually 
handled in a far more practical way. Thus, what is commonly referred 
to as "convenience sampling" frequently takes place. The selection 
process from this point of view is dictated by a number of considerations 
relative to availability, scheduling, cooperation, and the like. Given 
these realities and the pilot nature of the effort it was decided to 
carry out this study within the confines of Pattengill Junior High 
School of the Lansing Public Schools and to draw students and teachers 
from this setting. This decision was made primarily on the basis of 
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an earlier interest in this type of investigation by Mrs* Howell while 
a teacher at Pattengill, an interest showed by other faculty at the 
school, and the willingness by the principal to cooperate with such 
an effort. 

It was originally planned to select, through a random procedure, 
approximately 120 Pattengill Junior High students from those sched- 
uled to take 9th grade social studies during the 1965-66 year. The 
Lansing Public Schools employ data processing equipment which yields 
randomly selected class groups of approximately 30 students for each 
school. It was planned that two such classes would be collapsed to 
comprise the group to receive conventional treatment and a second 
two classes would be combined and would receive the experimental 
treatment. With respect to instruction, it was originally intended 
that the same teacher, Mrs. Joyce McGraw of Pattengill, teach all 
classes. Just prior to the beginning of the fall term* it was 
learned that scheduling difficulties would make it impossible for 
Pattengill to provide all four classes; only three could be provided 
for purposes of the study. A last minute decision was made to work 
with those groups that could be provided from Pattengill and to select 
the remaining students from another school. Mr. Frank Throop* pre- 
viously assistant principal at Pattengill and then principal at 
Walter French Junior High School, gave permission to work with a class 
in his building. This was with the consent of the teacher, Mrs. Alma 
DiFiore, and it was decided that one of her classes would be combined 
with one from Pattengill to comprise the group of srtudents to be 
treated by the conventional program. 

It was the original intent to work with two groups of approxi- 
mately 60 students each. By the time the selection of students for 
the four classes in question was finalized and actually set several 
factors, the most important being residential mobility, led to a 
reduction in numbers such that there were for the combined experimental 
classes 44 students and for the combined conventional classes 50 
students. 

The selection of the experimental and conventional groups in the 
manner described above leads to several questions regarding the method- 
ological compromises made in this study and the consequences of these 
decisions for the interpretation of research results. The central 
question, which has several important facets, is whether or not there 
is reason to believe that the students selected through the procedures 
employed are re presen tative of the larger universe. If the represent- 
ativeness of the samples drawn could be established then generaliza- 
tions from sample statistics to universe parameters could be made with 
confidence. In addition, questions regarding the appropriateness of 
collapsing the four classes into two groups and issues pertaining to 
comparisons made between the two groups could be resolved. 

Unfortunately, only limited evidence can be provided regarding 
the matter of representativeness. With respect to general questions 
of over-all population characteristics, it should be pointed out that 
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the census tracts in which the two junior high schools in question 
are located are characterized by demographic and socio-economic 
characteristics which cover a range generally comparable to the city 
as a whole. Moreover, the statistical profiles of the two tracts are 
generally comparable. More percise information relative to the 
students in question and to the comparability of the sub- and combined 
groups is provided with respect to data on ability and past achievement. 
Table 1 (p.9) presents grade point averages (GPA) and mean percentile 
scores for each of the four classes and for the experimental and con- 
ventional groups combined with respect to academic achievement and 
differential aptitude, 

Several observations can be made on the basis of this table. 

First, it is clear that the mean GPA and percentile values on measures 
for each of these four individual classes are well within the average 
range for the Lansing Public Schools. In addition, the differences 
between the means of the two classes subsumed under the Experiments 
group and the two under the control group are approximately of the 
same magnitude. Nonetheless, mean differences are noted in each of 
the three comparisons which this table provides, and the scores for 
the experimental group are lower than those of the conventional group. 
It is difficult to say whether these differences are significant or 
that they constitute evidence of a sampling bias. Nor is it possible 
to ascertain what consequences these differences might have upon the 
interpretation of the results of this study. For purposes of the 
pilot study. such quesions are not treated as crucial. Indeed, we are 
attracted to the argument that the higher achievement and ability 
scores of the conventional group would tend to make positive claims 
in support of the experimental program on the conservative side. 

Suffice it to say, the sampling problems delt with here do have con- 
sequences for how the data of this study are treated and analyzed. 

More will be said on this point in subsequent sections of this report. 



Independent Variables 



The research design of this study employed as its independent 
variables two different approaches to Sth grade social studies. As 
already indicated, one of these was based upon the Lansing Public 
School* 8 Curriculum Guide for Junior High School Social Studies. 

(The term "conventional" is applied throughout this report and the 
abbreviation "C" to refer to this approach and the students subjected 
to it). The second approach involved a new curriculum which attempted 
to provide a more systematic understanding of the nature of society 
as a framework for a meaningful perspective on the work and citizen 
roles. (The term "experimental" is applied throughout this report 
and the abbreviation "X" to refer to this approach and the students 
subjected to it). The investigation centered around measuring the 
impact of these two independent variables on a series of dependent 
variables which fell into two major categories: informational and 

attitudinal. This, of course, involved the typical pre- treatment 
and post- treatment measures. 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF SELECTED ABILITIES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 

CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 4 
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A description of the independent variables properly entails 
attention to the formal curriculum, to the pedagogical techniques 
employed, and to selected factors which constituted the setting in 
which the instructional activities were carried out. 



Independent Variables : Experimental Program 



A major objective of this research project was the development 
and utilization of curriculum content to provide students with a fc^sic 
understanding of the nature of human society as a framework for a mean- 
ingful perspective on the work and citizen roles. To affect the 
students' basic understanding of human society the curriculum content 
was built upon selected social science concepts. These concepts were 
to be learned by the students in such a way that they could be used 
in reflective thought. 5 The social science concepts were interrelated 
around one question, "Why do people behave as they do? and one theme, 
"All mankind has similar needs; these needs are met differently in 

various cultures." 



Illustrative content was drawn from cross-cultural materials. It 
was thought that such materials would stimulate thought about the 
students' own society. thus adding to a more objective perspect ve o 
his society and of himself. Stuart Chase comments on this phenomenon. 



An understanding of human culture enlarges one s 
perspective. The effect is something like those 
amazing photographs taken from outer space which show 
the globe and its oceans and continents in perspective- 
one planet and one world. The culture concept shows 
us mankind in perspective. It deflates many a fixed 
idea and cherished notion about ourselves and our 
society. It takes us clean out of Western civiliza- 
tion and its values, and shows us what a Congo man, 
a Moscow man, and a Detroit man have in common— how 
all have similar needs, but meet those needs by habits, 
customs, and beliefs which vary spectacularly. (11, p.61). 



It is to be noted that underlying the rationale for the curriculum 
content was the assumption that all students regardless of individual 
differences could achieve the goal stated above. As well, this assump- 
tion functioned as a major determinant in the presentation of ideas in 
the classroom and in the planning of classroom activities. Concretely, 
this assumption was operationalized by asking the question: o a 

the information contained within the unit, what are the essentials or 
basics every student should or must learn? The conciusion to this 
question was considered to be the core of each unit. It was felt that 
this procedure permitted the recognition of a truism that s u 
not learn all the information presented in any unit in the classroom 
and that all students do not learn the same thing in the same way. 
Therefore, we felt that the attempt to achieve learning of limited 
content of a fundamental sort was a feasible approach and that this 
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would provide the core around which group and individualized instruct- 
ion and activities could revolve. The format presented outlines and 
summarizes the experimental curriculum by the concepts, generalizations, 
and basic ideas of the units. A discussion of classroom activities 
and methods of presentation then follows. 



Unit 1. SOCIAL SCIENCE* 

A. Social science as an approach to knowledge and reality. 

B. We develop habits of how we view people and events. 

a. Objectivity as a basic approach to a problem. 

b. The social science approach gives a framework in 
v?hich to view people and events. It does not supply 
ready answers or solutions to all problems. 

Unit II . CULTURE 

A. Culture is beliefs, attitudes, ideas, and material objects, 
a. Society is the people that create and perpetuate the 

culture . 

B. All mankind faces similar universal problems. 

a. Geographical environment 

b . Economy 

1 . Food 

2 . Clothing 

3. Shelter 

4. Tools and weapons 

5. Division of work 

c. Family organization 

d. Means of communication (language) 

e. Religion (explanation for beginning and future of man) 

f. Code of conduct 

1 . Mores 

2. Folkways 

g. Aesthetics 

h. Authority 

i. Values 

C. Socialization process 

a. Culture is learned from family, friends, school, etc. 

b. Ethnocentrism is learned behavior. 

D. Cultures differ in the approach to solution of universal 

problems. 

E. Hopi and Eskimo cultures as illustrative contrast in the 
solution of similar problems in diverse ways. 

Unit III. STATUS AND ROLE 

A. All societies are organized with certain recognized positions 
which the sociologists refer to by use of the concept status. 

Each position in the culture has appropriate modes of behavior, 
proper conduct, and attitudes toward others or the expected role. 

*During this unit the psychological and vocational tests required by 
the Lansing Public Schools were administered. 7 
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a. Each member of a society holds many statuses and plays 

b. Society 'a ttache^differentia^amounts of prestige to 

various statuses. 

c. The appropriate behavior or role for a status is 

d. Conflict arises when one does not play the expected 

role over another. « _ 

B. To understand the concepts status and role increases one s 

understanding of his society and himself. 

C. The world of work can be viewed in terms of status ( 

job position you hold) and the role or appropriate behavior 

exnected for the vocational position. 

D. Society gives varying degrees of prestige to jo P°s i° nS * 
We do not find the prestige factor to be the same in all 

cultures for all positions. 

E. Acquisition of status. 

a. Ascribed 

b . Achieved 



Unit IV. AESTHETICS 8 



A All cultures have some form of aesthetics. 

B. Shat we like and think to be beautiful is part of a cultural 

C. The^pirit of a culture is reflected in the aesthetics. 

D. A culture is influenced by aesthetics. 

Unit V. GROUPS 



A. 



B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 



Groups may be defined as any number of individuals who share 
certain common interests and feel themselves to be a unit for 

some particular purpose. ffrnnDS 

People in all cultures belong to a varying number of f™*!- 
Groups are necessary to society and perform the func 

wf Jearn ourTttUudeJ and what is expected of us from groups. 
The individual gains support or rejection for his actions 

Group S membership requires loyalty .and the degree of 

one gives depends on the importance to the individual of the 

group. 



Unit VI . VALUES 



A. 



B. 



C. 

D. 

E. 



Values may be defined as those beliefs or ideas people believe 

mcultuJe; have values but all cultures do not have the same 

at ^Americans appear to have very positive values toward work. 
The value system is reflected in the culture. - 

The predominate values of a culture give unity to e 
To understand one's own values permits greater self under- 
standing. 
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a. Personal values often guide the individual in selecting 
some goals instead of others, e.g. vocational goals. 

b. Values are learned. 

Unit VII. AUTHORITY 

A. Authority may be defined as a system, simple or complex, that 
governs the society. 

n All societies have some form of authority. . 

C*. There is a difference between the concepts authority an 

a° VC African Bushmen have a system of authority but do not have 
D The "social science approach" is helpful in examining the 

sss*;u, . .... *. «« ■< 

F. The 1 giving 1 up a of U power is relatively simple in a 

culture supported by a common religion, clan or triba • 

G. D iver s ity U of °cul tur a 1 backgrounds in societies today make the 
problems of authority more complicated. 

Unit VIII- COMMUNICATION (LANGUAGE) 



A. 

B. 



C. 



All societies have some form of communication* 

Language reflects the culture. . n ft*en have 

a. Those things that are important in a culture often have 

more than one word to identify the item. 

Words do not necessarily carry the same meaning between 
cultures, e.g., the term "family" may mean father, mother and 
children or all individuals related by clan ties. 



Unit IX. ECONOMY 

A. From the beginning of time man has faced the problems of 

f^Thfstrugglfbetween aggression and cooperation in simple 
societies is to a degree ruled by the environment, 
b. Complex societies face theoretical break-down not 
because of environment but human unpredictability. 

B. Historically, man has found ways of guarding against the 

breakdown of society. 

a. Tradition or custom 

b. Authoritarian rule 
e ’’Market System” 

' x. This system brought about the study of economics. 

2. The profit motive is not universal. 

3. The market system is not universal. 

C. Economics can be defined as a study of Wha£ is produced, H_ 
much is produced, and Who gets what is produced. 
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A • 



b . 



Means of production are limited and choices must be made 



Consideration roust be given 
will be made by a governing 
combinations 



to whether or not the choices 
body, free price system, or a 



Iftiit X: HUMAN R ELATIONS 

A. Man as a member of racial groupings 



a. What is ’’race." 

1. Varied points of view on definition of concept 

2. Race can be defined as populations which differ in the 
frequencies of some gene or genes s 

b. All mankind have the same general characteristics. 

1. Therefore all human beings are members of the homo 
sanien species. 



c . Blood groupings 

1. All human beings fall into four main groups according 
to the composition of their blood. 

d. Classification of mankind into four "races" can be ques- 
tioned . 

1 Any characteristic of mankind can be used as a 

for classifying "racial" groups. There is no immediate 
evidence why one classification should be preferred to 

another . 

e. Human behavior is plactic and can be changed. 

1 Man is capable of pursuing a great variety of ways of 
life. He P is enabled to do so by training and educa- 
tion, not by acquiring different genes. 

2 Psychic and emotional differences among individuals 
are greater than the average difference between 

<{ nne nl* fflCG S ■ 



B. Man as a human being 

a. Prejudices are learned. 

b. Attitudes toward humanity are significant in molding one’s 
culture. 
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Unit XI i INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RELATIONS 



i 



A. Methods of attempting to solve disagreements 

a. Discussion 

b . Compromise 



c. War 

B. Institutions dealing with world problems 



a. United Nations 

b. Student suggestions for such institutions 

C. The human factor in international relations 

a. All mankind faces the same basic problems. 

b. Human understanding is promoted with attempts to under- 
stand the similarities and differences between cultures 

the world over. 



Students were introduced to the experimental curriculum outlined 
above by use of the concept social science. A short article en e 
"Pictures in the Mind," was written by Professor Douglas Dunham of 
Michigan State University expressly for this unit and contributed t 
the project. After the classes had spent several days reading an 
discussing the subject. Dr. Dunham came to the classroom to assist i 
tnswering questions an! to pursue the subject further with the students. 
Throughout^the year the concept was elaborated on and re-emphasized in 
all the subsequent units. 

Generally, teaching procedures revolved around the core curriculum 

mentioned earlier. It was understood that all s ^ den ^ s h * d Efforts ’ 
sibility to grasp the basic content presented. The students efforts 

beyond this varied in terms of individual differences. e ® 

teacher did suggest independent study projects varying i" the degree 
of difficulty with each unit, it became commonplace for the student 
to identify their own projects more aligned with their particu a 
interests. This procedure was highly encouraged. 

A variety of teaching aids and resources were identified^ 
utilized and these are presented as an appendix of this report, 
though It Sas not treated as a textbook, all students were given a copy 
of Four Wavs of Being Human (30) which was used more than any other 
bookT" - Supplementary readings were drawn from numerous sources. Of 
great value was a student library in the classroom available for the 
use of the students. The school library and the public library were 

used as well. 
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A field trip to the Cranbrook Institute of Science at Birmingham, 
Michigan was taken early in the year. At that time the Institute a 
a special display on the Hopi Indians and as well had an excellent 
display of various Indian and Eskimo artifacts. Movies also provided 
concreteness and elaboration for the units. Often the movies were 
used to introduce and stimulate thought about a new concept. Class 
discussion of core curriculum and student individual projects played 
a major part of the daily activity of students. Every effort was made 
to limit teacher presentations to basic ideas and the elaboration of 
core curriculum. 



By reviewing the core curriculum as outlined above and the appen- 
dices cited, it is clear for the most part how the majority of the 
units were developed. We want to single out, however, the procedure 
used in the culture unit, for of all the units it was considered to be 
highly important to the total course. In this unit the goal was to 
introduce the question, "why do people behave the way they do, and to 
develop the theme "mankind shows similar problems but solutions vary 
between cultures" by means of illustrating the social science approac 
to knowledge and involving the students themselves in the study and 
analysis of various cultures. Approximately six weeks were spent on 
this unit on the grounds that it would provide the basis from which the 
students could objectively examine and understand selected subjects 
in their own culture. To this end, the Hopi Indian and Eskimo cultures 
were selected to be pursued in depth. These simple societies were of 
interest to the students, offered a good contrast of the basic theme 
mentioned above, and permitted objectivity on the part of the students. 



Wherever possible, throughout the presentation of the entire cur- 
riculum, student experiences were used to discuss and illustrate concepts. 
The family, the school, work experiences, and future vocational plans 
were excellent sources to draw upon and permitted all students to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. It is to be pointed out that because of 
the varying range of differences existent in the classes it was thought 
that this procedure would play a key role in stimulating and motivating 

the student. 

With the experimental group the first half of the year was given 
over to the outline material up to and including part of Unit V: 

Groups. The second half of the outline was covered during the re- 
mainder of the year. It should be noted that this scheduling arrange- 
ment was not absolutely fixed prior to the institution of the course. 
Rather, it was decided to provide sufficient flexibility to make changes 
as to the amount of time given to units of the program as experience 

dictated. 



Independent Variables : Conventional Program 



The Curriculum Guide (14) of the Lansing Public Schools provided 
the general framework used in the selection of materials and specific 
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course content for the conventional group. This publication serves* 
however* only as a general guide to the teachers in the school system, 
and there is variation from class to class* and from school to school. 

This point is well demonstrated in the case of this study. Thus, in 
the section on population and samples (p. 6), attention was given to the 
decision to combine two classes with different teachers and to treat 
them as the conventional group for purposes of this research. In the 
section below* the course outlines employed by the two teachers in 
question are presented. A comparative analysis of the two outlines 
provides an excellent illustration of the kind of similarity and 
variability which results from the use of the Curriculum Guide . While 
a number of observations could be made in this connection* we limit 
comment to one major point. Clearly, the content between the course 
outlines as described is characterized by both similarity and dissimi- 
larity. This latter fact, i.e.* dissimilarity, places some strain 
upon the decision to combine the two groups and consider them as subject 
to the same treatment. Nonetheless, the decision was made, on the grounds 
of sufficient similarity between the two when considered within the 
context of the pilot nature, the limited resources, and the administra- 
tive problems of the research project. 

Mrs. Alma DiFiore, the Walter French teacher of one of the two 
classes comprising the conventional group, presented the following 
outline of the course of study used in her class during the academic 
year. 

Unit I: Testing. Vocational and Education Planning 

A. Administration of Differential Aptitude Tests: Form L; Ruder 

Preference Records: Vocational and Personal; California 

Reading: Intermediate; and California Test of Mental 

Maturity. 

B. Construction of a Profile Sheet by each student containing 
test scores and Junior H.S. achievement by letter grades. 

C. Student autobiographies written. 

D. Construction of Senior H.S. Tentative School Program. 

Unit II: Textbook Study (Concurrent with Unit I. ) 

A. Chapters in classroom text, Citizenship in Action (40), dealing 
with subjects: "Interests and Aptitudes," "Personality," 

"Choosing a Career," "Professions," "Skilled Trades," "American 
Free Enterprise," "Labor Unions," "You-Consumer," and "Money- 
Credit," studied and discussed. 

Unit III: Student Projects and Classroom Activities (Concurrent 

with Units I. and II. 
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A. Two written reports and one oral report required of each 
student on possible careers. 

B. One written theme required: each student described his life 

projected fifteen years hence emphasizing vocational activi- 
ties. 



C. 



D. 



Films shown on subject of vocations and the work world, e.g. , 
State Trooper . F urriers , Auto Workers, , Sale s, _ Air lin e Worker s, 
Engineering, Bricklayers. Should I Go to College , Careerg . 
Women. Productivity-Key to Plenty , and BeRinnlngs and Growth 
of Industrial America^ * 

Current Event Study (continuous study throughout the year) 

a. Weekly newspaper study of Junior Review required of all 
students . 



b. Newspaper headline stories studied supplemented with 
magazine studv-Time. U. S . News and World Report, and 

Life . 

c. Special study given to 20th Anniversary of United Nations. 



d. Map study of countries and areas involved in current news 

e. Special T. V. programs recommended for viewing. 



f. Class discussion of current issues in the news. 

g. Current event films made available by the local American 
Bank and Trust Company free of charge. 



Unit IV: Study of Communism 

In the study of communism the focus of attention was placed on 
Viet Nam and the United Nations. 

A. Instructional Materials and Classroom Activities 

a. What Everyone Should Know About Communism and Wjiy. (55) and 
a teacher developed outline was used to study the subject 
of communism. The classroom textbook was used to study the 

United Nations. 

b. The weekly Junior Review, newspapers, magazines, library 
resources, and pamphlets used when appropriate. 

c. Movies shown: Viet Nam and United Nations. 

d. Map study of communist countries. 

* Films are owned by the school system. 
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e. Written essays assigned, e.g., "Would the United States 
be Wise to Use Nuclear Weapons in Hopes of Smashing the 
Communist Threat in Southeast Asia? ^"Organization of 
U.N.," and "Will the U.N. Succeed?" 

f. Teacher lectures on U. S. Involvement in Viet Nam * 

g. Voluntary student oral reports, e.g., "Should the U.S. 
Recognize Red China?" 



Unit V: 


Federal Government 




A. 


Classroom text used as the basic source in the 
Constitution and the three branches of federal 
The Jr. Review used as supplementary material, 
made study guides given to all students. 


study of the 
government . 
Teacher 


B. 


Teacher lecture: "Philosophic Roots of Democracy and 

Communism. " 


C. 


One written theme required of each student: 
dent." 


"If I were Presi- 



Unit VI: State Government 

A. Classroom text and Fischer's: The Government of Michiga n (16), 
were used as basic source materials. 

j t Student Projects and Classroom Activities! 

a. Oral reports on problems of the state of Michigan. 

b. A student talk: "Grass Roots Politic^"' 

c. Wrote ficticious bill to be passed by the Legislature. 

d. A state senator and two state representatives from the 
Lansing area lectured to students on the subject. 

Unit VII: Countv and Township Government 

A. Basic source materials used same as Unit Six. Teacher made 
study sheets. 

B. Teacher lecture on the subject. 



Unit VIII: City of Lansing Government 

A. Throughout the semester the students made voluntary indepen- 
dent field trips to the city council meetings and then re- 
ported to the class on them. 
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B. Film: Lansing Centennial shown. 



The teacher commented that when she worked with local government 
first in the semester instead of the federal government, more time was 
devoted to city government. However, given the study of 
spent on current affairs— Viet Nam, communism, and the U.N. it seemea 

more logical to begin with the federal government. 

Mrs. Joyce McGraw, the teacher of all the other i f ude ^ s P^“ 
ticipating in this study, provided the following outline 
used for those Pattengill students treated as members of the c 

tional group. 



Unit 1: Self Analysis, 

Oblective: To assist students in discovering their interests and ap- 

titudes, to understand their academic achievements and personality, and 
to recognize some factors motivating the choice of a vocation. 

A. Study of personality based on reading classroom text, Citi z e n - 
ship in Action (40). 

B. Administration of Tests: Differential *P‘“ u f% Tes ? s: _ L * 

and California Reading: Intermediate, and California Test of 

Mental Maturity, Kruder Preference Records: Vocational and 

Personal. 

C. Autobiography written by each student. 



Unit II: Surveying Fields of Work 

Objective: To examine various fields of work in order to discover 

interests, abilities, and personality traits required. 

A. Each student assigned two written reports on occupational areas 
of student* s interest. 



Unit III; Senior High Sc hool Planning 

Objective: To assist students in using past achievement, interests, and 

test scores in planning senior high school programs. 

A. Construction of Profile Sheets of past achievement, and 
psychological test scores. Construction of tentative senior 
high school programs. 

B. Study of the world of automation: 

a. The effects of automation on the world of work 



ERLC^ 
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b. Preparing to function in a highly automated society 
Unit XV* The American Fr e e Enterprise System 

Objective: To create a basic understanding and appreciation of the 

American system of free enterprise. 

A. Study of classroom text and discussion of following subjects: 

a. Our economic system 

b. Business organization 

c. Consumer economics 

d. Money, credit, and banking 

e. Government regulation of business and industry 

f . Working laws 



Unit V; Community Civics_ 

Objective: To acquaint students with various forms of local government 

through readings in the classroom text. 

A# Local communities in general 

a. Classroom text used for study 

Be Community of Lansing 

class . 



Unit VI i The Electiv e Process 

Objective: To acquaint students with the purposes and procedures 

involved in elections in the U.S. 

A. Study and discussion of subjects: 

a. Political parties 

b. Campaigning and elections 

c. Voting in Michigan 
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d. Motivating forces. 



unit VII: State Gov ernment. 

Objective: To acquaint students ^ ^““^chlga^in particular, 

in general and the government of the State or 

A. State government in general 

a . Classroom textbook used for study and discussion. 

B. State of Michigan government 

and then wrote papers on their findings. 



unit VJ.J -J-. 

Objective: To acquaint students with the structure and function 

government of the United States. 

x . Classroom textbook was used to study the three branches of 
the federal government. 

B. Classroom textbook and school library resources were used to 
t-he federal constitution. 



ynit IX: r he United Nations 

, . pi, i.u e structure and functions 

Objective: To acquaint the students with the struct 

of the UN. 

A . The classroom textbook was used as source for study and discus- 
sion of the UN . 



Dependent Variables 



gent upon a number of factors. a8 * possible, of instructional objec- 

specification, in as reflU ires ideally that any statement of 

tives. Precision in defini q £ an inte nd e d behavioral outcome. 

« objective be expressed in t tve ^ meaningful t0 the extent it 
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communicates an instructional intent to its reader, and also to the 
degree that it describes or defines the terminal behavior expected 
to the learner." (32 p.43). A characteristic of curriculum planning 
in public education is that rarely are program objectives sufficiently 
defined in this manner. Under these conditions the already difficult 
task of assessment of effectiveness becomes even more so* 

The case of 9th grade social studies in the Lansing Public Schools 
illustrates this point. A general Curriculum Guide has been developed 
by a teacher committee (14). This is distributed to the teachers 
responsible for instruction at this level throughout the system. 
Objectives presented in the guide vary in rigor of statement and 
clarity as to what is the precise nature of the terminal behavior sought 
In practice, the individual teacher has a significant degree of latitude 
in interpretating what objectives and terminal behavior are expected and 
on the basis of this interpretation, what materials and instructional 
techniques she will employ. Clearly the standards which Mager stipu- 
lates are not met in actual practice. This not surprizing fact does 
have implications for the approach employed in the specification of 
the dependent variables in this study. 

As previously indicated the design of this study is one which 
includes a concern with the effectiveness of the experimental program 
as compared with that of the conventional 9th grade social studies 
program in the Lansing Public Schools. To be precise, a central 
question in this research is whether or not an experimental program is 
more effective than the current conventional program in meeting these 
broad objectives. As we have indicated there exists no precise defini- 
tions of these behavioral outcomes. Furthermore, the general latitude 
provided individual teachers make clear concensus on these matters 
difficult. Of course, there is agreement that the behavioral changes 
sought relate to attitudinal and informational dimensions; the general 
implications of preparation for and effective behavior as, a citizen 
carries these connotations. Nonetheless, for purposes of this research 
certain arbitrary decisions were necessary when confronting the 
question of how the programs would be judged. To put it another way, 
the researchers saw fit to stipulate what would be the dependent 
variables measured, and hence, what would be the terminal behaviors 
considered relevant to the programs' objectives. 

In deciding what common outcomes would be used to judge the conven- 
tional and experimental programs, decisions made undoubtedly did an 
injustice to both the conventional program in its various expressions 
and to the experimental program. Nonetheless, it was felt that the 
decisions made were sufficiently sound to yield data relevant to the 
questions involved in the study. 

The following scales* were employed by Hyman and his colleagues in 
their studies of the "Encampment for Citizenship." (26). 

*Appendix F presents the questionnaire which included these scales. 
Appendix G presents scoring and intepretation procedures associated 
with the scales. 



Democracy 



Civil Liberties "A" 

Civil Liberties "B" 

Civil Rights 

Tolerance 

Absolutism 

Individual Political Potency 
Group Political Potency 



Constitution 

Stereotypy 

Authoritarism 



Political Economic Conservatism 
Ethnocentric Image of Democracy 
Act ion- Apathy 



Anomie 

These scales, with slight modifications of wording considered more 
appropriate for 9th graders, were employed in this study and were 
viewed as measures of the dependent variables. Specif ica y» t ®y 
were considered as relating to attitudes central to citizenship 
and hence to the fundamental objectives of 9th grade social studies. 

Two additional questionnaires relevant to the dependent variables 
were developed by the researchers. The first of these constituted a more 
open-ended and retrospective evaluation questionnaire in which students 
could make a range of responses regarding experiences during their 9th 
grade social studies course. The second was a social studies test 
concerned with the cognitive realm and designed to provide an index of 
students' ability to recognize and recall in regard to social studies 

knowledge . ^ 

Several other instruments were employed in the research. A 
variation of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale was used because of 
the particular '’comparative" cultures approach employed in the e ^P e “" 
mental program. Several other instruments were employed although their 
use was not predicated upon particular relevance to the dependent vari- 
ables of the study. These were: the Occupational Aspiration Scale UJ;, 

the Twenty Statements Problem (29,33); and the Self-Concept Scale (5,b,7). 
The use of the Occupational Aspiration Scale was justified on purely 
exploratory grounds. Such was also the case with the Twenty Statements 
Problem. In the case of the Self-Concept Scale, our interest was in 
whether this instrument might yield data relevant to any relationships 
between the independent variables and changes in the students se f- 
concepts of academic ability. In addition to all the above c devices ,< iata 
relevant to the study was collected by means of classroom observation, 
taping of discussion sessions, and interviews. 

All the formal instruments cited above were administered in the 
traditional pre-treatment and post -treatment fashion-as earlyin the 
school year as possible and again as close to the end of the school 
year as possible. A group setting was employed and a block of time 
sufficient for all instruments was used. All data were coded and tab- 
ulated independently by two persons in an effort to eliminate errors. 
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Because of the small size of the population under study it was decided 
to do the tabulation by hand rather than to employ data processing 
equipment. A concerted effort was made throughout the year to contro 
for the "Hawthorne effect." To what extent we were successful is o 
course unknown. A school in itself is a social system and we assume 
that students in the control groups had some knowledge of the instruc- 
tional content used in the experimental classes. 



RESULTS 



As previously indicated this pilot study has as its major con- 
cerns the development and use of instructional content to provide 
students with a basic understanding of human society as a framework 
for considering work and citizen roles, the use of such instructions 
content and varied pedagogical techniques to bring about change n 
student attitudes basic to effective citizenship, and the comparison of 
the current, conventional approach to 9th grade social studies with 
that of the experimental one in order to ascertain any differential 

merits. 

The first of these objectives, the development and use of * n " 
structional content to provide students with a basic under ® jj* ndin S - 
of human society as a framework for considering work and citizen , 

has been discussed in the preceeding section on the experimental pro- 
gram. Therein the outline of the experimental course with its sup- 
portive materials was presented. It is proper here to underscore the 
importance of the development of the curricular structure of the 
experimental program. This is not an easy job and requires experi- 
ence, time, and testing. In the case of this effort, it was generally 
felt that both in terms of format and content a successful cur 'J cu J““ . 
was developed. This was attributable to several factors: to the init a 

planning and modest exploration during the period 1963-65 on the par. 
of Mrs. Howell; to the fact that the planning and experimental course 
itself was carried out by individuals experienced in the field of 9th 
grade social studies and trained in social science areas; to the use 
of experts from Michigan State University; and to the accumulated 
experience of several studies at the national level relevant to thi 

research. 

The second major phase of this study included two interrelated 
concerns: the execution of the experimental program and the compara- 

tive analysis of the results of that program with results of the 
conventional program. As indicated, this comparative analysis involved 
an examination of a number of dependent variables considered relevan 
to the overall objectives of 9th grade social studies. Specific 
measures were also augmented by other sources of data a rea y 
fied. In the interpretation of all data, the question of how to 
measure the effectiveness of the programs in question had to be re- 
solved. Wherever possible, we have generally followed the practice 
of Hyman and his associates (26, pp. 17f£). Thus, effectiveness s 
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measure which represents the net change resulting from pre-and post- 
tests relative to the dependent variables of the study. In this 
approach, ’’Whatever estimate of change is used... its absolute mag- 
nitude is taken as the effectiveness of the program" (26, p.69). 

The Hyman approach presents several questions that properly 
should be discussed. For one thing, the question of how large must ^ 
a given magnitude be before it is regarded as "so much effectiveness, 
is left unanswered. Hyman mentions a number of factors that are 
relevant to making this judgment such as the initial status of the 
group at the time of pretesting, the theoretically possible range for 
change, the researcher's expectations and previous standards, etc. 

His advice in the use of this approach is to be explicit in terms of 
the criteria by which judgments are made and to aspire for consistency 
as different sets of data are examined. In the final analysis he 
agrees that primary attention should be given to the question of 
direction of change and that data properly may be presented to orient 
the reader as to "whether the direction of change denoted by a certain 
sign corresponds to improvement" (26, p.70). 

Again following Hyman, in this research we have elected not to 
systematically treat data with respect to effectiveness in terms of 
some specified level of confidence after a test of significance. This 
decision involves a number of complex issues and is certainly subject to 
controversy (27, 49). Several considerations have gone into the decision 
to follow this practice by Hyman. One factor is that the complexity of 
the number of variables of the study precludes carrying out all possible 
statistical tests given the resources available. Moreover, in the case 
of a pilot and exploratory study of this sort the need to adopt an 
arbitrary approach involving tests of statistical significance which 
could exclude from consideration factors that might be pertinent to 
issues seems unclear. Still another factor stems from the limitations 
of sampling procedures and the quest ionability of meeting the requirements 
necessary for the. use of inferential statistics. Thus, most of the data 
was interpreted according to Hyman. It is appropriate to indicate that 
the researchers feel that this particular approach to the interpreta- 
tion of data, limiting statistical tests of significance as it does, is 
a legitimate and valid approach given the nature of the study and the 
context in which it was carried out. Be this as it may, limited use 
was made of tests of statistical significance. The latter tests were 
performed for one major reason: to provide the reader ^who may wish 

to examine data within this context, some helpful information. 



Changes in Opinions and Attitudes 



As previously indicated, a number of scales developed by Hyman and 
others (26) in their "Encampment for Citizenship" studies were utilized 
in this research. These scales yield data which can be manipulated and 
analyzed in several ways. Herein, we focus primarily upon two different 
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TABLE 2. CHANGES IN OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 
IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS: PRE- AND 

POST-TREATMENT MEAN VALUES 
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TABLE 2. 



CONTINUED 
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*On these two scales an increase (+) in the post- treatment mean 
over that of the pre- treatment mean indicates an improvement. The 
scoring of all other scales are such that a decrease (-) in the 
post-treatment mean, indicates an improvement. 
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analytical procedures. Table 2 (pp.27-8) presents changes in opinions 
and attitudes of students in the experimental and conventional groups 
in terms of the mean values of the Hyman scales. The interpretation 
of the data in this table is confined primarily to the direction of 
change. The question of the significance of differences between the 
means of the two groups will be commented upon later. 

Table 2 presents data for fifteen opinion and attitude scales. 
Inasmuch as both the experimental and conventional programs are con- 
cerned with effecting attitudinal changes in a defined direction, we 
would anticipate that the patterns of change for each of the two 
groups would be positive and generally similar. An examination of 
the data of Table 2 supports this expectation. Thus, in the case of 
the experimental group, change in the desired and anticipated direc- 
tion occurs on all fifteen scales; in the case of the conventional 
group it occurs on twelve of the scales. Were it not for the lack of 
a control group with which to compare the experimental and conven- 
tional groups, these findings would provide an extremely strong case 
that both programs are effective with respect to obtaining the 
citizenship goals posited for 9th grade social studies. The inability 
to employ a control group in the classic sense in this study already 
has been discussed. For this reason it is impossible to categor- 
ically assert that only the experience of 9th grade social studies 
courses is effecting positive changes in attitude and opinions per- 
tinent to citizenship. Indeed, one would expect that other factors 
are contributing to these attitudinal changes. Notwithstanding this 
question, for purposes of the study we have assumed that if data from 
a control group were available, they would not contradict the manifest 
implications of Table 2, i.e., that both programs do have the effect 
of contributing to desired attitudinal changes, relevant to the overall 
citizenship objectives of 9th grade social studies. 

Further examination of Table 2 might lead one to a?gue that the 
effectiveness of the experimental program is greater than that of 
the conventional group on the grounds that change in the desired 
direction for the experimental group takes place on all fifteen 
scales whereas for the conventional group it takes place on only 
twelve. It is doubted that this comparison alone justifies such an 
assertion. Rather, it would seem more appropriate to examine this 
difference within the context of additional data which bear upon the 
question of the comparative effectiveness of the programs. 

A different way of looking at the same data is presented in 
Table 3 (pp.30-2). Here we discard the mean as a single index of 
change and provide information relative to the percentage of students 
in each of the two groups who improve, remain the same, or worsen 
between pre- treatment and post-treatment. The table also presents a 
single index which can be employed to summarize this change data. 

This index is the ratio of the number of students who improve to the 
total number of students who change in either direction (improve or 
worsen) for any given scale. This index, called herein the improvement 
ratio," is based upon the work of Hyman and others (26, p.382). It 
provides an index which theoretically can span from zero to 1.0, and 
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TABLE 3. CHANGES IN OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS IN 
THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 
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TABLE 3. CONTINUED 
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while it does not take into account students who experience no change 
at all, it does provide a simple, summary index of charge and its 
direction. Thus, an index of .2 indicates that 20 percent of the 
students experiencing change did so in the direction of improvement, 

.7 that 70 percent of the students experiencing change did so in the 
desired direction, and 1.0 that all students experiencing change, did 
so in the direction of improvement. 

The data presented in Table 3 provides a different perspective 
for viewing the changes which took place within the two groups during 
the course of the year. As is well known the use of a single group 
index such as a mean may obscure important aspects of the change 
process. Of course, the data of Table 3 are generally consistent with 
that of Table 2. Thus, in the case of the experimental group, the 
improvement ratio exceeded .5 on all scales with a range from .51 to 
.74. With the conventional groups, as would be expected, the improve- 
ment ratio exceeded .5 on all scales but three with a range from .33^_ 
to .72. As anticipated on the basis of Table 2 data, the lowest 
improvement ratios of the conventional group were for the Tolerance 
Scale (.33), the Political-Economic Conservatism Scale (.46), the 
Ethnocentric Image of Democracy Scale (.49), and the Action-Apathy 
Scale (.51). On eight of the 15 scales the improvement ratios of the 
experimental group exceeded those of the conventional group. On 
three the improvement ratios of the conventional group are greater 
than those of the experimental group. On the remaining four scales the 
improvement ratios are equal. While these particular differences 
raise some interesting questions, the resolutions of which require more 
data than that at hand, the general weight of Table 3 reinforces that 
of Table 2 and the tentative conclusions drawn therefrom. 

The problem of making judgments as to the comparative effective- 
ness of the experimental as contrasted to the conventional program is 
complex. The data presented in Tables 2 and 3 provide some idea of 
this complexity. The issues involved relate to several factors. For 
example, it would be appropriate to raise questions relative to the 
pre-treatment differences between the mean values of the two groups 
as found in Table 2. It could be argued that interpretation of sub- 
sequent changes, particularly with respect to the comparative effec- 
tiveness of the two programs, would need to take into consideration 
these initial differences. For purposes of this study this problem 
was arbitrarily handled as follows: pre-treatment differences were 

viewed as random sampling fluctuations. Moreover, it has been de- 
cided to treat the differences obtained as not of sufficient magni- 
tude to justify developing procedures by which that magnitude could 
be weighted for evaluating differences obtained at post- treatment 
time. It was further decided that Table 2, indicating as it does 
change in terms of differences between pretreatment and post-treat- 
ment means, would not be used to determine the relative effectiveness 
of the two programs. Rather a more cautious approach was employed: 
to treat Table 2 primarily in terms of providing a base for indicat- 
ing the direction of change taking place in the students involved 
in the two programs. Table 3 was treated in like manner and the 
interpretations were based upon simple comparisons. This leads. 
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however, to the conclusion that in terms of direction, if not magnitude, 
the changes observed on the scales tend to favor the experimental over 
the conventional group. Moreover, it is argued that these resu ts are 
sufficiently suggestive to hypothesize, for purposes of a more ngorou 
and comprehensive investigation into this problem, that the exper men 
program, on the whole, is more effective in bringing about desired 
change in attitudes relevant to citizenship than is the convention* 
program. 14 

As previously indicated, a modified version of the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale was employed in this study. This decision w ®® p *® 
ted upon the use of the "comparative cultures approach in the P 
mental program. One premise should be stated before exam n n 8 
data. It was assumed that "effective citizenship' is correlated with 
such a measure as social distance. Thus, acceptance of persons o 
diverse nationality and racial groups is considered not only des ra 
but essential for effective living in a heterogeneous society sucn as 
ours. The implicit hypothesis stemming from this reasoning was tha 
the experimental program, with its use of the comparative cultures 
approach , would provide a basis more effective than that of e conv 
tional program by which students would come to be more acceptive or 
the diverse nationality and racial groups, which make up American 
society. Specifically we would expect the students of the experimenta 
group to experience a more substantial reduction in negative socia 
distance attitudes than conventional group students. 



Table 4 presents the changes in social distance scores of 
students in the experimental and conventional groups. These data are 
presented in the same format as that employed in Table 3, i.e., the 
percentages of students whose scores improved, remained the same, and 
worsened during the course of the year. Also presented are the improve- 
ment ratios of the two groups. 



TABLE 4. CHANGES IN SOCIAL DISTANCE SCORES OF 
STUDENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 




t 

\ 

Group 



i 



Improved j 



Summary of Change 



Same 



i 

* 

Worsened 



Total 



» 

t 



t Number 



Ratio , 
Improved i 
Changed 



X 


i i 

80.5 


7.3 


12.2 


100.0 


— ! 

i 41 

1 


00 

• 

II 

co 

CO 

CO 




c 

i 


67.3 

! ' 
i 


6.1 


26.5 

i 


99.9 


1 49 

i 


33/46*. 72 

. i 



A 
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Inasmuch as both the experimental and conventional programs are 
concerned with creating attitudes of greater acceptance of nationality 
and minority groups , it would be anticipated that social distance 
scores would indicate change in a positive direction for both groups. 

An examination of the data indicates that this is so; thus, the improve- 
ment ratios of both groups were in excess of .5. However, an examina- 
tion of the magnitude of differences between the two ratios indicated 
that 87 percent of those students in the experimental group whose 
scores changed, did so in a positive direction while such was the case 
for only 72 per cent of the students in the conventional group. To 
state this result in its converse form, 12.2 percent (five students) 
of the experimental group had worse social distance scores at the end 
of the year while 26.5 percent (thirteen students) of the conventional 
group had poorer scores. Once again the general direction of the data 
under consideration would seem to favor the experimental group over the 
conventional group with respect to this dimension of citizenship 
behavior. 15 

As previously indicated, an objective of the experimental program 
was to employ pedagogical techniques that would create a learning 
climate which would provide students maximum support. Thus, planning 
of the program and its imp limenta tion focused around providing students 
with graded and sequentially ordered experiences involving degrees of 
responsibility on the assumption that this was the best way to engender 
confidence and responsibility in students for their own intellectual 
and social growth. This required that the teacher very carefully 
restrict the ways in which she projected herself into the context of 
the classroom sessions. It necessitated on her part increasing the 
participation of students in the interactions within the classroom in 
this kind of constructive way. It was hoped that this kind of approach 
would contribute more to what is frequently called "reflective thought" 
on the part of the student and would contribute to a growing sense of 
self-confidence as to his ability to identify, analyze, and judge prob- 
lems examined within the framework of the experimental program. Clearly, 
the notion was not explicitly conceptualized in the research design and 
constitutes a rather tenuous proposition for testing. Nonetheless, it 
was decided to employ, as an exploratory device, a self-concept scale 
of academic ability developed by Brookover and others (5,6,7). It 
appeared on the basis of the manifest inspection of the instrument and 
its rationale that it might be correlated with the kind of dynamics 
hypothesized and described above. Thus, it was employed to provide 
both pre-treatment and post-treatment measures. These results, how- 
ever, did not yield data which supported the speculation of the re- 
searchers. Thus, the pre-treatment means of the Self-Concept Scale 
were 26.6 and 28.1 for the experimental and conventional groups re- 
spectively. The post- treatment means were 26.1 and 27.5 respectively. 
Thus, the changes over time, while very slight if not negligible, were 
negative in both instances. Table 5 on the following page presents 
a summary of the change expressed in terms of percentages of students 
in the two groups who improved , remained the same , or worsened during 
the course of the year. Also included are the improvement ratios. 
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TABLE 5: CHANGES IN THE SELF-CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC ABILITY 

OF STUDENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 



Group 


Summary of Change 


Ratio 

Improved 


: 

Improved 


Same 


Worsened i 


> Total 


Number 


Change 


X 


36.4 


18.2 


45.5 


100.1 


44 


16/36=. 44 


c 

i 


38.0 

i 


14.0 


48.0 


100.0 


50 


19/43=. 44 

i 

s 



These data provided no supportive evidence that either of the programs 
had a sufficiently strong impact upon their respective students to lead 
to positive changes in the self-concept of academic ability. Moreover, 
the explicit attention given to this dimension in the experimental, 
group resulted in no evidence that these kinds of changes were taking 
place in the experimental group to a degree greater than in the conven- 
tional group. 



In this study a Social Studies Test was developed and administered 
to the students in the experimental and conventional groups. Before 
interpreting the results of the test it is essential to underscore the 
original purpose of the instrument. The test was designed specifically 
with the experimental group in mind. Items included were of two sorts: 
the majority were based upon information and concepts that were to be 
incorporated intentionally into the experimental program; a-aecbnd set 
of but a few items were included in the test for purposes of internal 
validation and variation but were excluded from the scoring of the 
test. The expressed purpose of the test was to obtain before and after 
information on the experimental group. ^he initial administration of 
the instrument was designed to provide certain information as to the 
degree to which students brought relevant information and concepts into 
the program before its initiation. The post- treatment administration 
of the instrument was to obtain measures to be compared with the pre- 
treatment scores. Notwithstanding this expressed purpose, data was 
collected for both of the groups and is presented here in a fashion that 
could lead to inter-group comparison. However, no comparative judg- 
ments are made for the reasons just given. The pre-treatment means of 
the Social Studies Test were 23.0 and 25.5 for the experimental and 
conventional groups respectively. The post- treatment means we re 29.3 
and 27.1 respectively. Table 6 provides a summary of change informa- 
tion following the format which has been employed throughout in this 
study. Viewing this instrument as a measure of the cognitive realm, 
it is appropriate to point out that in the experimental group 41 out 
of the 44 students in the experimental group did experience change 
and that 39 of these or 95 percent of the group experienced change in 
the direction of improvement. 






TABLE 6. CHANGES IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEST SCORES OF STUDENTS 
IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 





Summary of Change 


Ratio 
1 Improved 


Group 




Same 


♦ 

Worsened 


Total 


Number 


Changed 


X 


88.6 


6.9 


4.5 


100.0 


44 


39/41“. 95 


c 




62.0 


8.0 


30.0 


100.0 


50 


31/46“. 67 




Data for both experimental and conventional groups were collected 
by means of the Occupational Aspiration Scale (23). The decision to 
employ this instrument was not based upon any hypothesis derivable 
from the research design of the study. Ncr do the data yl® eye 
scale have particular relevance for the questions with which we are 
concerned. Rather, the use of the scale was justified on several 
other grounds. Inasmuch as the programs involved were concerned wit 
vocational guidance, the scale was viewed as an instrument that could be 
employed to sensitize students to the complexities surrounding think- 
ing about and planning for one's occupational future. It was ope a 
the data yielded by the scale would provide information to the teachers 
as to the direction and range of students 'interests in occupations. 
Lastly, the scale would provide information that would permit ascer- 
taining whether the two groups, either at the pre- treatment or post- 
treatment ti^s, were characterized by occupational aspirations 
similar or at variance with one ahotlier. An examination of t ese 
various purposes clearly indicates that none of them directly bears 
upon the central questions of this research; thus, the data to follow 
must be interpreted with this in mind. 

The pre-treatment means of the Occupational Aspiration Scale were 
43.2 and 42.7 for the experimental and conventional groups respec- 
tively. The post- treatment means were 39.1 and 43.3 respectively. It 
is difficult, given the approach taken in this study regarding the 
significance of differences between mean values, to make judgments 
regarding the meanings of these measures. For purposes of the re- 
search, these means were considered as generally comparable and the 
variation noted in the post- treatment means of the two groups was not 
considered significant. Table 7 presents a summary of the change data. 
In a matter such as change in occupational aspiration it is difficult 
to categorically assert the appropriateness of change in one direction 
or another. In this sense the use of the concept of improvement in 
Table 7 is misleading. A cautious approach requires that we point only 
to some internal fluctuation of a minor sort both in terms of shifting 
towards "higher" occupational aspirations and towards "lower occupa- 
tions during the course of the year. 
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TABLE 7; CHANGES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORES OF 
STUDENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 



Group 


Summary of Change 


Ratio 

Improved 




Same 


Worsened 


1 

Total 


1 

Number 


Changed 


X 


52.3 


0.0 


47.7 


100.0 


44 


23/44“. 52 


c 

J 


58.0 


10.0 


32.0 


100.0 


50 


29/45“. 58 



As previously indicated, the Twenty Statements Problem instxu^. 
ment (29, 33) wa* employed in this study in an exploratory way only. A 
very primitive speculation led to its inclusion. It is appropriate 
that this idea be introduced before the data which the instrument yielde 

is examined. 

The Twenty Statements Problem is an instrument in which the respon- 
dent writes tfhe first twenty answers he thinks of in response to the 
question: "Who Am I?" These twenty statements are in turn analyzed on 

the basis of certain theoretical considerations by means of content 
analysis. At the grossest level, statements are categorized in terms 
of four modes. Category A subsumes propositions which "...provide 
identification without suggesting anything about social behavior since 
they refer to a more concrete level than that on which social inter- ^ 
action is based. They do not imply any particular interactive context 
(33, p.4). Statements placed in Category B "... imply an interactive 
context and refer to positi as which depend on performance in defined 
social contexts for their establishment and maintainance. It also can 
be said of statements in this category that they imply norms for the 
behavior of the person who identifies himself in this way and^ that ^ 
they permit rather specific predictions about social behavior' (33, p.4/. 
"The 'C 1 Category of self -identifying statements includes those which 
are abstract enough to transcend specific social situations. They 
describe styles of behavior which the respondent attributes to himself 
(33, p.4). The D Category consists of statements which are "... so 
comprehensive in their references that they do not lead to socially 
meaningful differentiation of the person who makes the statement. Said 
another way, these kinds of statements are so vague that they lead to 
no reliable expectations about behavior" (33, p.5). 

A more detailed examination of the above four modal categories in 
terms of which self- judgments are examined indicates several important 
differences between these sets. One of these is of particular importance 
in this study and will be commented upon. Category B may be differentiated 
from the other three by virtue of its concern with social interaction in 
its various structured forms. So-called "positional responses are sub- 
sumed under this category: e.g., references to kinship, occupation, educa- 

tion, group membership, sex references and the like. The primitive 
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assumption which led to the use of the Twenty Statements Problem was 

that the experimental program gave specif ic co " cep “® 1 SKucture. 
notions such as social interaction, status, role, and group structu e 

(While these notions were clearly a substantive part of the , 

tional program they were not explicitly developed in terms 
science concepts as they were in the experimental program). Tot this 
reason, it was tentatively hypothesised that changes in ® e “'® 
ments in the experimental group would tend to favor modal catego J 
when that given category was contrasted to changes in t e con 
tional group. 

Table 8 presents selected data yielded by the Twenty Statements 
Problems instrument. 



TABLE 8. THE TWENTY- STATEMENTS PROBLEM: MODAL CATEGORY 

PERCENTAGES FOR STUDENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 



Modal 

Categories 


Pre- 




treatment 


Post-trea 


tment 


X 


C 


X 


C 


A 


10.8 




15.2 ] 


22.0 


10.6 


B 


21.6 




4.3 


14.6 


10.6 


C 


67.6 




78.3 


63.4 


72.3 


D 


0.0 




2.2 


0.0 


6.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


N 


37 


46 


41 


47 


1 Unclear* 


Z 


i . 


2 


3 



*Not classifiable and excluded from N. 

Employing the criteria used throughout this study in determining 
comparative significance of statistics, there appears to be ho par- 
ticularly strong evidence which would support the speculation which 
lead to the use of the Twenty Statements Problem. While the pre- 
treatment modal patterns for the two groups show some variations, a 
cautious approach to what these variations mean would suggest an 
explanation in terms of sampling fluctuations and/or the reliability 
of the instrument. The comparison of the pre- treatment and post- 
treatment percentages indicates general consistency over time *?ith 
respect to the categories in which we are interested. When modal 
categories A and B are compared there is reasonable stability between 
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pre- treatment and post- treatment measures for both the experimental and 
the conventional groups. When the B categories are specifically ex-, 
amined and changes are compared, at best the data provide no support 
for the reasoning put forth. 

A Student: Evaluation Questionnaire was developed and administered 
at the termination of both the experimental and conventional programs. 

This instrument was designed to provide subjective judgments by students 
regarding experiences in 9th grade social studies; this included their 
reactions to various elements which made up the program, pedagogical 
techniques employed, the degree to which they judged objectives to have 
been realized and so forth. Table 9 presents these results (pp. 41-2). 

In the main. Table 9 data indicate that the experimental program had 
the most positive effect upon the students, that it employed materials 
of greater interest, and that it generally realized the goals of 9th 
grade social studies more effectively than did the conventional program. 

As a measure of general student acceptance, item #1 should be con- 
sidered. It posed the question: "If the course you had this year were 

not required, would you choose to take the course as an elective sub- 
ject?" While 61.2 percent of the conventional group asserted they 
would not take the course if it were elective, only 27.3 percent of 
the experimental group asserted such would be the case. 

• 

A better understanding of this rather substantial difference in 
the subjective attractiveness of the experimental as contrasted to the 
convent ional\program is contained in item #2. Therein students were 
asked to make judgments relative to the materials and techniques used 
in the course. It is appropriate to note that in every single category 
the experimental was favored over the conventional program. In some 
cases the differences between the two programs were substantial. Not- 
withstanding the heterogeneity of the items subsumed under item # 2, 
mean percentages were computed based upon all categories. Thus, when 
responses for the students in the two groups were pooled for all 9 
categories, 43 percent of all responses by students in the conventional 
group were to the effect that the materials in question were not of 
"interest"; such was the case for only 9.3 percent of the total re- 
sponses of the experimental group. 

Items #3, #4, and #5 contained in Table 9 relate to objectives 
broadly held as part of 9th grade social studies. Item #3 dealt 
directly with matters pertaining to vocational and occupational decisions. 
This was the only item in the Student Evaluation Questionnaire in which 
the results favored the conventional program. Thus, while 62 percent of 
the conventional group indicated that their program did help them in 
thinking about what they will do for their life's work, only 54.5 per- 
cent of the experimental group so responded. Of course, this result 
was not surprising. Clearly, an examination of the programs in the 
two classes which composed of the conventional group indicates far more 
specific and concrete attention given to the matter of occupations per se . 
In the case of the experimental program, attention was given to placing 
work within the context of human society. Thus, work was examined in 
terms of its social origins, the way.it becomes structured in a given 
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TABLE 9. 



STUDENT EVALUATION OF $TH GRADE SOCIAL STUDIES: 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL 
GROUPS COMPARED 



Question 



Experimental Conventional 
Group (N»44)* Group (N"50)* 



In Lansing all 9th grade students 
are required to take Social Studies. 
If the course you had this year were 
not required, would you choo$.e to 
take the course as an elective 
subject? 



Did you find the materials used in 
this course this year interesting 
to you? Please check the appro- 
priate column below. 



Yes 



72.7 



a. Films 



b. Guest Speakers 



c . Textbook 



d. Other readings 



e. Tapes 

f . Records 



g. Teacher lectures 



h. Field Trips 



100.0 



84.1 



** 



81.4 

(43) 



No 



27.3 



15.9 



** 






18.6 

(43) 



95.5 



92.7 

(41) 



78.0 

(41) 



97.6 

(42) 



4.5 



7.3 

(41) 



22.0 

(41) 



Yes 



38.8 

(49) 



87.8 

(49) 



No 



61.2 

(49) 



75.6 

(45) 



19.1 

(47) 



60.9 

(46) 



57.1 

(28) 



29.2 

(24) 



2.4 

(42) 



45.7 

(46) 



84.6 

(26) 



12.2 

(49) 



24.4 

(45) 



80.9 

(47) 



39.1 

(46) 



42.9 

(28) 



70.8 

(24) 



54.3 

(46) 



15.4 

(26) 
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TABLE 9. 



CONTINUED 



Experimental Conventional 
Group (N*44)* Group (N^SO)* 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


i. Class Discussion 


95.5 


4.3 


51.1 

(47) 


48.9 

(47) 


Total 


90*7 

(343) 


9.3 

(343) 


57.0 

(358) 


43.0 

(358) 


3. In our society every person spends 
a lot of time while growing up 
thinking about the work they will 
do for their life's work. Did 
your work this year in any way 
help you with this problem? 


54.5 


45.5 


62.0 


38.0 


4. Do you feel that 9th grade social 


90.5 


9.5 


38.8 


61.2 


studies has helped you to better 
understand why people behave the 
way they do? 


(42) 


(42) 


(49) 


(49) 


5. Do you feel that 9th grade social 
studies will help you to be a 
better citizen? 


77.5 

(40) 


22.5 

(40) 


56.0 


44.0 



*Column data is expressed in percentages. The N on each question is 
44 and 50 for the experimental and conventional groups respectively 
unless otherwise indicated in a parenthesis immediately below the 
given percentage. 



**The experimental group did not employ a textbook in the traditional 
sense. All reading materials for this group are subsumed under the 
category "other readings." 
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society, and the way in which it is functionally related to other 
institutional forms of society. With this orientation, comparatively 
less attention was given to specific discussions regarding different 
occupations. This was done so on the premise that students need first 
a broader understanding and appreciation of the social organization 
of work, and that only from this base should they move to activities 
which focus upon specific occupations. 

Item 4 in Table 9 shows a rather substantial difference between 
students in the experimental and conventional groups. Of the experi- 
mental students, 90.5 percent felt that 9th grade social studies 
helped them to better understand why people behaved the way they do; 
only 38.8 percent of the students in the conventional group felt 
this. Of course, this difference is qualified by recognition of the 
fact that in the experimental program explicitedly stipulated as a 
primary objective was the understanding of human behavior. This goal 
was not so precisely formulated and pursued in the conventional group. 
Nonetheless, great attention was given in the conventional program to 
personality and to social institutions, particularly political and 
economic, and these topics fundamentally deal with the how and why of 
human behavior. In this respect one of the most impressive conclusions 
drawn from the post- treatment interviews with students was the frequency 
with which those in the conventional group saw no particular associa- 
tion between their studies of personality, political and economic 
institutions and the understanding of human behavior. 

A fundamental objective shared by both the experimental and con- 
ventional programs was to assist students in becoming better citizens. 

It is appropriate to note that a greater percentage of students in the 
experimental program felt that their experiences would in fact achieve 
this goal. In response to item #5, 77.5 percent of the experimental 
group as contrasted to 56 percent for the conventional group expressed 
the opinion that 9th grade social studies would help them to become 
better citizens. 

One clear impression provided by the data in Table 9 is that 
students in the experimental group had a more positive reaction to 
their programmatic experiences than did those in the conventional 
group. Additional information in support of this was obtained from 
a question included within the format of the Self-Concept Scale. 

Students were asked the following: 

We would like to know how well you liked four school 
subjects - English, Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Studies. Please indicate how well you liked these subjects 
by putting "l" after the subject you liked best; "2" after 
the subject you liked second best; "3" after the subject 
you liked third best and "4" after the subject you liked 
the least. 

Table 10 provides a summary of the data collected in response to ^$his 
question. ^ 
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TABLE 10. RANK ASSIGNED TO SOCIAL STUDIES WHEN COMPARED 
WITH ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE BY STUDENTS IN 
THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTIONAL GROUPS 



I 

Treat- 




Rank Assigned 


to Social 


Studies 


Total 


ment 


Groups 


1 


2 


3 


4 






X 


22.7 


22.7 


36.4 


18.2 


100.0 


Pre- 


c 


18.0 


24.0 


34.0 


22.0 


100.0 




X 


47.8 


25.0 


13.6 


13.6 


100.0 


Post- 


c 


12.0 


30.0 


14.0 


44.0 


100.0 



* N of X - 44; N of C « 50 

It should be pointed out first that the pre- treatment rankings by 
the experimental and conventional groups were almost identical. Thus, 
dichotomising the four pretreatment ranks, approximately 45 percent of 
the experimental and 42 percent of the control group identified social 
studies as either their first or second ranked subject. However, the 
post- treatment rankings provided a dramatic change. At the end of the 
year approximately 73 percent of the experimental group ranked social 
studies as either their first or second preferred course, and the 
conventional group indicated no change from their pre- treatment rank- 
ings. But Table 10 provides even more dramatic differences. Thus, 
for the experimental group, the percentage of students who ranked 
social studies first doubles by the end of the year, from 22.7 to 47.8 
percent. At the other end of the continuum, in the conventional group 
the percentage of students ranking social studies as fourth, their 
last choice, doubles from the pre- treatment to post- treatment measures, 
from 22.0 to 44.0 percent. Again, we have strong evidence to cor- 
roborate the finding that students found the experimental program 
considerably more attractive if not more rewarding than the conven- 
tional program. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Given the decision not to employ inferential statistics in the 
interpretation of the data of this study, it is particularly important 
that results be placed within a sequential context. Particular atten- 
tion must be given to the accumulative weight of the direction of 
findings as evidenced in the various instruments employed. As impor- 
tant measures of the dependent variables of citizenship, a number of 
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scales developed by Hyman and others (26) were employed in this research. 
The data provided by these scales supported the relevance of both pro,-' 
grams to education for citizenship. While certain internal variations 
on several of these scales properly require interpretation which is out- 
side the scope of this pilot effort, these data were viewed as sufficient 
to provide initial support for the argument that a more comprehensive 
and rigorously executed investigation, following the leads of this pilot 
study, is justified. Added weight to this tentative conclusion was 
evidence provided by data from the Bogardus Social Distance Scale. This 
evidence clearly favored the experimental over that of the conventional 
program with respect to increased acceptance of racial and nationality 
groups . 

There were several sets of data collected which were not relevant 
to the assessment of the comparative effectiveness of the two programs 
but were of sufficient interest for reasons specified to be used. These 
instruments included a social studies test and an occupational aspira- 
tion scale. Two other tests thought possibly to be of relevance to the 
variables of the research design were employed: one dealing with the 

student's self-concept of his academic ability, the other with self- 
identity. In the case of the latter two instruments data provided by 
them gave no confirming evidence suggesting any differential effect- 
iveness between the experimental and conventional programs. 

In several different ways the students made evaluative judgments 
about the programs. These subjective judgments clearly indicated that 
the experimental program was the more interesting if not more rewarding 
one. In addition, the students, for the most part, indicated that 
they felt the experimental program was more successful in achieving 
specified goals of 9th grade social studies. While popularity is not 
a sufficient condition by which to judge an education effort, data of 
a more objective sort seemed to corroborate this positive student 
response. Thus, in terms of content and general format, the experi- 
mental curriculum developed appeared generally successful. Also to be 
noted was the fact that the experimental program seemed attractive to 
students whose talents and interests covered a spectrum characteristic 
of the typical 9th grade social studies class. This is important to 
note inasmuch as some teachers, at the planning stage of the research 
wondered if the experimental program might be appropriate for the 
so-called superior but not for the "average" student. In this regard 
the teacher of the experimental program felt that the curriculum had 
significant merit for both the fast and the slow learner with both in 
the same setting. 

In the broadest sense the purpose of this pilot project was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of an alternative approach to the broad 
objectives relating to vocational and citizenship education with 
which 9th grade social studies in the public schools of Lansing, 

Michigan is concerned. The study had as its three major concerns: 
the development and use of instructional content to provide students 
with a basic understanding of the nature of human society as a frame- 
work for considering the work and citizen roles, the use of such 
instructional content and varied pedagogical techniques in order to 
bring about change in social attitudes basic to effective citizenship. 
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and the comparison of the current conventional approach to that of the 
experimental one in order to ascertain any differential merits. Being 
a pilot study, its specific objective was to collect and analyze data 
that would provide a basis for ascertaining whether or not a more com- 
prehensive study should be carried out. Notwithstanding the number of 
qualifications which must be made regarding the findings of the study 
and some of the contradictions noted in the results themselves, it is 
felt that there is sufficient evidence to justify moving from this 
pilot phase to a more comprehensive and rigorous investigation. All 
things considered, the interpretation of data, primarily in terms of 
direction, tends to favor the argument of the relevance, if not 
selected superiority, of the experimental program over aspects of the 
conventional program. This is not to say that we are suggesting that 
a more complete study would lead to a recommendation that the conven- 
tional program be replaced by the experimental one. Rather, we are 
saying that there seems to be sufficient merit in the, experimental pro- 
gram to justify a more rigorous assessment of the approach, and that if 
such a study were to be carried out, we would anticipate findings which 
would ultimately lead to the identification of selected content, peda- 
gogical techniques, and emphasis which could be integrated into the 
current 9th grade social studies curriculum in a way that would gener- 
ally strengthen the program. 

For purposes of this report it would seem inappropriate to detail 
the nature of the comprehensive study required. From what has been 
reported herein, the problem should be clear and the general intent 
of the experimental program understandable. At the same time, the 
limitations of the pilot study have been pointed out, and any sub- 
sequent investigation should be alert to some of the problems assoc- 
iated with definition of variables, sampling, statistical tests and 
the like. In summary, this pilot study does advance a curricular 
concept considered to house merit. Moreover, it does provide a 
foundation upon which a thoughtful research design can be constructed 
and a more comprehensive investigation can be carried out. It is 
hoped that those interested in this approach in particular and in 
these educational issues in general can realize the potential promise 
of this initial effort. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



See Appendices D and E for summary statements of purposes and 
objectives of Social Studies 5 and 6 respectively as drawn fr 
the Curriculum Guide : Junior High School Socia Stu es \ 

This effort is reported by Brubaker (9). 

Appendix A contains a copy of the revised proposal submitted to 
and funded by the U.S. Office of Education, Division of Compre 
hensive and Vocational Education Research. 

Brieflv the scores reported in this table are based on the 
following instruments "Verbal Ability" refers to the Verbal 
Reasoning Test, one of a battery of nine in the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. These tests, developed by George K. Bennett, 
Harold G. Seashore, and Alexander G. Wesman of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, have been in use for 16 years and are 
considered to be valuable tools in the field of testing. e 
California Reading Test, developed by Ernest W. Tiego an 
Willis W. Clark of the California Test Bureau, is a standardized 
test for grades 7 through 9. With respect to G?A scores, in tne 
Lansing Public Schools the school year consists of two semesters 
and a social studies grade is given for each semester. Because 
social studies is a required course in 7th, 8th, and 9th gra es, 
all students except a few transfer-in students had grades re- 
ported for all four semesters. In all cases, the tota gra es 
available were used for the average. The numerical sy^em used 
for this computation was the simple weighting: A 3 4, ** > » 

D»l, and E=0. 



5. "Reflective thought is the active, careful, and persistent 
examination of any belief, or purported form of knowledge, in 
light of the grounds that support it and the further conclusions 
toward which it tends" (35, p. 934). 

6. In contrast to many projects in Curriculum change, it is to be 
emphasized that only the core material of each unit was thought 
to be necessary to the realization of the basic objectives of 
this research. A fundamental belief of the persons involved 

in this project was that teaching £ar excel lance requires that 
the classroom teacher be vitally involved in the development o 
the curriculum as it is to be used in the classroom and that the 
teacher be properly familiar with the core of the materials. For 
these reasons, we have excluded in this report all details of e 
curriculum such as examinations, individual projects, activities, 
etc. These ideas come in abundance to the teacher excited and 
knowledgable about the potentials of the materials and, we 
believe, stimulates the kinds of creativity necessary to the self 
conception of the excellent teacher. 



0 
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9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 






7. Both experimental and conventional groups were required to take 
aptitude, achievement, and personality tests during their respec- 
tive courses. In addition, all students had to fill out a profile 
sheet which contained important personal data. Finally, teachers 
were required to finalize for each student a tentative high school 

program. 

8. The activities described in footnote 7 were carried out during 
the treatment of this unit, just prior to the termination of 
the first semester. 

See Appendix C, "Pictures in the Mind." 

See Appendix B, "Resources Used in the Development and Teaching 
of the Experimental Program." 

See Appendix I; Student Evaluation Questionnaire. 

See Appendix J: Social Studies Test. To measure informational 

content acquired by students, our concern was with only the basic 
concepts presented in the experimental course. A true-false 
questionnaire was developed in which statements were made about 
the concepts. , The students were instructed to mark the statement 
T, F, or ?. The teacher did not see this questionnaire at any 
time so that "teaching for the test" would be eliminated. Neither 
the reliability nor the validity of the test was established; it 
was meant to be used as a rough measure. 

13. See Appendix H: Bogardus Social Distance Scale. 

14. Appendix M and Table M-l examine these data in terms of issues 
surrounding the use of tests of significance. 

15. As might be expected, the social distance data presented in 

Table 4 can be expressed and manipulated in several different ways. 
One is presented herein for purposes of cautioning against any 
tendency to categorically assert the superiority of the experimental 
program over* that of the conventional one in regard to this di- 
mension. Thus, the computation of a single social distance mean 
which s umma rizes the data for all 20 racial and nationality groups 
yielded the following means: 

pre-treatment M Post- treatment M Change 



2.15 



1.69 



-.46 



1.73 



1.55 



-.18 



Experimental Group 

Conventional Group 

With respect to the magnitude of change, these data favor the 
experimental group. On the other hand, it is unclear as to 
what significance the initial differences in pre- treatment means 
have for the potential of change in the two groups, and for the 
interpretation of the post- treatment means and magnitudes of 
change . 
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16. See footnote 5 and its source (35, p. 934). 

17. See Appendix I for the Student Evaluation Questionnaire* 
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Abstract. 



(a) Objectives. The broad objective of this pilot project is the 
development of a more effective instructional program to teach 
vocational and citizenship education in the public schools. To be 
employed is a new approach using relevant social science concepts 
w ithin a comparative cultures framework. The specific objective of 
this proposal is to evaluate the effectiveness of this pilot project, to 
determine whether or not a larger investment should be made in the 
preparation and testing of instructional materials specifically design d 
for such an approach to vocational and citizenship education. 

(b) Procedures. The pilot instructional project trill be carried 
out at Pattengill Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan during the 
1965-66 school year.* The population to be sampled trill he approximately 
one hundred and twenty ninth grade social studies students randomly 
selected and grouped into two experimental classes and two control 
classes all of which will be taught by the same teacher. In the 
experimental classes, the comparative cultures approach trill be used 
with social science concepts such as culture, society, group, r ° le » 
status; while in the control group the traditional approach employed in 
the school system, a direct study of occupations in the world of work 
and a structural presentation of local, state and federal government, 

will be used. 



The variables to be evaluated will be of two main types, 
informational and attitudinal, to determine if the experimental groups 
differ from the control groups. On an informational level, a sing e 
instrument concerned with core information will be developed. On an 
attitudinal level, adapted scales from previous studies dealing with 
such dimensions as occupational aspirations, authoritarianism, 
stereotypy, anomie, absolutism, tolerance, ethnocentrism, etc. will be 

administered. 



2. Problem . 

Vocational guidance and citizenship education to assist youth in 
becoming active and participating members of society have long been 
accepted as responsibilities of the public school system. Most 
frequently approaches u§ed to accomplish such education are direct 
and narrowly prescribed. Thus, psychological testing, and studies of 
particular occupations are employed in the more traditional approaches 
to vocational guidance. In the case of civics, structural study of 
local, state, and federal government is generally the course content. 



It is thought that such traditional approaches are inadequate to 
provide the kind of vocational and citizenship education necessary for 
youth today. It has been widely observed that student response to such 
courses has been unen thus ias tic. Also, legitimate questions have been 
raised about whether or not these approaches have been particularly 
effective in the preparation of active and participating citizens. It 
is believed that the^ failure of the traditional approaches is due to 
the lack of an integrated framework and a socially meaningful 
perspective necessary in approaching these areas. 
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The kind of framework deemed necessary is one in which the 
individual sees the world of work and the spheres of the citizen 
within the broad context of "man in society." In such a perspective 
the work role and the citizen role would be seen as parts of a 
u n iversal and collective response of man to shared problems. This 
general framework would be illuminated by the more 

understanding of personality, group, and culture. Such a P«®P®^ ive 
would also provide a foundation not only for future social studies 
courses, but also a vantage point from which the subject matter of 
other areas can be viewed. 

Furthermore, the course being developed in this project is designed 
to accomplish the understanding of vocational and citizenship roies in 
our society through a comparative cultures base. Under lyin, 
rationale for this comparative cultures approach are two major 
assumptions. First, it is assumed that the basic goals of education in 
veneral can be achieved better if students become actively involved in 
"reflective thought" concerning what they believe about social man and 
human society, why they believe what they do, and what “e the 
consequences of these beliefs for themselves and for their society. 

Second, it is assumed that students find such ref J; e “J ve 
difficult in large part because they are so enmeshed in their own 
culture that the? find it hard to achieve the detachment requite 
freely understand the nature of their otfn society and of rt-o-r 

therein It is felt that the comparative cultures approach can £ ett 
provide’ for the kind of objectivity needed for such reflective thought. 

3. Related Literature . 

Presently much is being written about revision of the curriculum in 
the social studies, and it is generally agreed that the* soci 
can contribute greatly to the improvement of instructionatalllvl 
of the public schools. To date, no other program has had the precise 
objectives of this study although a number have pursued parallel and 

related issues. * 



1. For example, see Griffin, V. P., "The International Component 
of Citizenship Education," Social Education , February -• * PP* _ * 

r.ooo. N. L. . Handbook of Research on Teaching, Chicago: Rand McNally 

Co?t 1963; RanveyT” itober t^TT^Psisinp the Standard of yarning in the 

Pyman, Herbert H.^ht, Charles R., Hopkins, Terence R., plication 
of Methods of Evaluation : Four Studies of |he Encampme nt |o£ 

fHtizenship. California: University of California Press, 1962, — 
Education "\pril 1963 (entire issue deals with Revising the Soc a 
Spindler , George D. , Education 

App roaches , Mew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963, Redfi , 

Robert , Education and the Social Sciences^ Chicago , no 

Anthropology Curriculum Study Project, 1964; Weingro , ex, 

” Anthropology and Social Studies,” Social Education, January, 1956, 

pp. 5-9. 
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Previous work directly related to this proposal comes from the recent 
experience of Kay M. Howell (Co-Director of this pilot program) • kith 
the cooperation of her principal, Mr. Gary Fisher, and the Director of 
Secondary Education, Mr. Robert Chamerlain, Mrs. Howell explored the use 
of social science concepts within a comparative cultures framework with 
three ninth grade social studies classes at Pattengill Junior High School 
during the 1963-64 school year. This effort involved introductions to 
the nature of language as a tool of analysis, the function of concepts, 
social science concepts, and the technique of cultural analysis by means 
of presentations by the teacher of cultural profiles of the Hopi and the 
Eskimo cultures. In turn, student groups carried out cultural analyses 
of societies varying in degree of technological complexity— Seraang, 

Navaho, Iroquois, Maori, Japanense — culminating with American culture. 

During the first semester the emphasis was upon self-understanding. 

The major concepts studied included culture, group, role, status, 
personality, and socialization. Within this context the required interest 
and aptitude testing and senior high school planning were carried out. 
During the second semester, the dimensions of social organization were 
explored with particular emphasis upon. the economic and political 
structure and problems of American culture as illuminated by the 
perspective acquired by previous cultural analyses. 

The 1963-64 program was launched to get some sense of the merit in 
this kind of approach. It is felt that the manifest enthusiasm of both 
the teacher and students for this experience constitutes ground for a 
more rigorously conceived and evaluated test of the approach. On such a 
basis, ‘it would be possible to determine the feasibility of a full 
scale experimental program, perhaps within the Lansing public schools 

along these lines. 

4. Objectives . 

The broad objective of this project is the development of a more 
effective instructional program to provide students with a knowledge o_ 
vocational and citizenship roles, appropriate attitudes involving 
participation in these roles, and a social science framework for the 
analysis and further understanding of such roles in a changing society. 
The general working hypothesis guiding this study is that the 
objectives of the course can be achieved more effectively through an 
instructional program based on relevant social science concepts and a 
comparative culture analysis. 

The specific objective of this proposal is to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a pilot course designed as indicated above. Me 
hypothesize that the new course x^ill achieve the objectives indicated 
more effectively than the traditional course of one semester of 
vocational guidance and one semester of civics. It should be understood 
that available instructional materials for the new course are 
inadequate and many materials must be adapted to this purpose. The 
evaluation proposed here is, therefore, considered essential as a guide 
to determining whether or not a larger investment should be made in the 
preparation of instructional materials specifically designed for such a 
course. 
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5. Procedures. 



(a) General Design. The pilot program will follow the classic 
pattern of experimental and control groups being differently treated 
with "before" and "after" measures taken to determine the effects of 
such differential treatment. 

The "treatment" or Independent variable of this study is the 
instructional approach employed. Tilth experimental groups the 
comparative cultures approach will be used. with control groups 
the traditional Instructional pattern based upon teaching practices 
employed throughout the school system for a number of years will be 
used. Instruction for experimental and control groups will be by 
the same teacher. 

Measures will be taken both before and after the different 
instructional experiences • Designed to tap the Independent 
variables of the program, i.e., students 1 understanding of the 
society of tdilch they are a part and of their opportunities, rights 
and responsibilities as they prepare for the world of work and for 
their roles as responsible citizens, these measures will provide 
data indicative of the effects of the Independent variable. 

The actual experimental program to be presented during the 
1965-66 academic school year will cover the following: 

I, Language as a tool for human understanding 

A. The nature and function of concepts 

II. The language of the social sciences 

A. Society viewed from the perspective of the social sciences 

B. Tools of social science: concepts 

1. Introduction to selected concepts 

III. A. The cultural profile: a demonstration 

B. Cultural profiles: presentations by student groups 

IV. Cultural profile of American society 

A. Dominant value orientations 

B. Major institutions (emphasis on political and economic) 

C. Socialization in American society; becoming and being 
an American 



D. Social change 

1. Change in the economic order 

a. Planning and preparing for work in a society with 
a rapidly changing occupational structure 



2. Change in the political order 



a. The responsibilities of citizenship in modem 
mass society 

Various means and resources will be employed in covering the above 
flreaq Extensive use will be made of appropriate paper-back materials, 
riarge part of such materials will relate to cultures other than that 
of the United States and will be employed to pmUi a 
framework designed to assist students to understand more fully th 
own society. Selected magazines and newspapers acknowledged 
outstanding in reporting matters of domestic and international cone 
^U also be used! All such materials will be selected on the basis of ^ 
recommendations by an advisory committee composed of profession 
scientists and educators. 

Appropriate use will be made of tapes, records.slides.andfilms 

available. Several field trips to museums and programs of int 
cultural interest will augment this total effor . 

(b) Population and Sample. The population to be sampled will be 

T" “'t.ssrs ;ut£u 

“gr - f“.=: - 

each ahrient will be Malted liwl* ^.“al^cawlll be 

to verify inter-group comparability- 

Two of these classes will be treated as experimentalgroupsand 
subjected to the experimental program. The other two will be control 
groups and exposed to the traditional instructional techniqu . 

(c) Data and Instrumentation. Attitudinal, critical thinking, and 

groups will prov administered by the project Co-Investigator and 

All instruments will be administered by tn PI classroom 

"ettins ‘^e measurements S^ttttS! Z cfitiLl thinking will be 

the application of the different instructional 

approaches . 

Measurement of informational content will be made at the end of the 
project atuTwill consist of a single instrument to be developed 



o 
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